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NOTICE. 


The subscriber, from declining health, is in- 
duced to offer for sale a share of the publishing 
department of his periodicals. The foundation 
on which these works are established is so 
solid as to afford great advantages, to an active 
man, in establishing himself in the world. 
They never possessed more popularity than at 
present; and inability, from continued indis- 
position, to attend to his multifarious duties 
alone urges him to dispose of any portion. For 
terms, application may be made to 

A. WALDIE. 


—<>— 


Subscribers will confer a very particular 
favour by making remittances. Pecuniary ar- 
rangements must be made for the subscriber’s 
necessary absence from business for some time; 
these could be done immediately, if each sub- 
scriber will pay his item. Will the appeal be 
unheeded ? 

A. WALDIE. 


—<>— 


MADAME DE LOGNY AND HER DAUGHTER, 
MADAME DE LOUVOIS. 


(8Y THE DUCHESS OF ABRANTES.) 


M. de Louvois, at the time of his freak with the 
tapestry suit, was very young, and his temper, naturaliy 
caustic, was soured and alinost excited by the almost 
continual disagreement between him and his father. 
People spoke ill of him becase his satirical spirit spared 
nobody ; and Gressel, in his comedy of Le Marchant, is 
said to have taken for his model the character of M. de 
Louvois. His immense fortune, his position in the 
world, his family connections, all gave him a right to 
demand of society an agreeable and happy existence; 
he chose rather to declare war against that same so- 
ciety, of which he might himself have been one of the 
most important personages, as a nan of an accomplished 
mind, and an enlightened amateur of the arts. His 
father, hoping that marriage would tame that restless 
spirit, that turbulent, though unimpassioned mind, looked 
around him, and fixed his choice on the elder Mademoi- 
selle de Logny. 

Madame de Logny was a widow, possessing an im- 

mense fortune. She had two daughters, each of whom 
had, it is said, more than a million (of francs) for hor 
dowry. ‘These young ladies were both charming crea- 
tures. The elder was very small, but she was a fasci- 
nating miniature. She had the handsomest feet and 
hands, a perfection of details which it is difficult to de- 
scribe, and a charming, open countenance, expressing 
all the high qualities of mind and soul possessed by so 
— a woman as Madame de Louvois. 
_ Madame de Logny had one vulnerable point; except- 
ing herself, she loved nobody but her elder daughter. 
She was the child of her affections, and all her fondness 
centred in that darling object. Hence, on her marriage, 
one of the articles of the contract was, that Monsieur 
and Madame Louvois should reside with Madame de 
Logny. 

NO. 25-~-PaRT 11.—pEc. 18, 1838, 


Now it isa truth, and this truth has existed ever 





since there have been sons-in-law and mothers-in-law— 
that they are two Greek fires pent up in the saine place ; 
and, what is truly deplorable, the poor young wife is 
generally the victim of the struggle, which commences 
with explanations and terminates in a rupture. Then 
ensue quarrels and patched-up reconciliations; these are 
followed by disputes and abuse, all carried on in a very 
charming manner among well-educated people ; but dis- | 
putes take place, and be their tone ever so low, disputes | 
among relatives are that Greek fire of which I was just 
speaking. The fact is, that the son-in-law and the} 
mother-in-law are two natures which cannot probably | 
live together: the best way for all, therefore, is to live) 
apart, but in harmony, since together the thing is im-| 
possible. 

But of all the mothers-in-law in France, and of all 
the sons-in-law in the world, Madame de Logny and M. | 
de Louvois were the most incapable of living together | 
for a fortnight. M. de Louvois soun conceived for his) 
mother-in-law one of those hearty, solid, cubic aversions, | 
which make life a hell for those who are merely obliged | 
to witness such scandalous scenes. Madame de Logny | 
soon began to fancy that her daughter’s affection for her | 
was diminished: this was not the case. M. de Louvois' 
might apply the lash without mercy to all who laid) 
themselves open to ridicule; but he possessed honour, | 
and never did an expression conveying even a Joubtful | 
sentiment pass his lips. The first suspicion manifested | 
on this point exasperated him to such a degree, that he) 
was for leaving his mother.in-iaw’s hotel immediately, | 
though it was midnight. Madame de Louvois threw | 
herself at her husband’s fect, and wetted them with her | 
tears. He remained; but the shaft had sped, and the 
wound never healed. 

Madame de Lonvois loved her mother most tenderly, | 
but she adored her husband, From the day that their | 
domestic harmony was broken she had neither happiness | 
nor peace. Her mother, whose disposition was naturally | 
terrible, became herself as miserable as all about her, 
for she really loved her daughter; and the cooling of her | 
affection, imparting to her an unknown suffering, de- 
veloped in her soul sentiments which might perhaps for | 
ever have lain dormant under happier circumstances. 

Driven to despair by the daily renewal of the most | 
cruel scenes, Madame de Logny conceived that, to regain | 
her daughter, it would be sufficient to prove to her that | 
her husband no Jonger loved her. She judged Madame | 
de Louvois from her own heart, not aware of the ab-, 
solutely contrary effect which she was about to pro-| 
duce. Madame de Louvois would be likely to hate the 
being who should rob ‘her of her illusions, and put | 
misery in the place of that happiness which was so dear | 
to her. But it was her mother!’. . . She only kept aloof, 
from her. The unhappy young creature had no longer! 
a heart into which she could pour her sorrows, a bosom | 
upon which she could weep; and, at twenty, with a) 
heart open to the softest affections, and so capable of 
relishing them, she remained quite secluded. 

M. de Louvvis was absent. On his return from the 
country, where he had been passing a week, he found | 
his wife pale and apparently dying . . . wishing to keep 
silence, but with a heart too much broken to conceal 
her torture, and the cause of her sufferings. At length 
she spoke out. Her husband smiled as he listened to 
her, with an expression which might have apprised his 
unhappy wife of the future that was preparing for her. 
She durst not try to souvthe her husband—she only looked 
at him with tears; but what eloquence in that look! 
what hidden sufferings did it not reveal! [1 seemed to 








say, “Mercy, mercy for me who have endured so much !” 


Iler tears served only to aggravate a hatred that was 
destined to produce a fatal result for the actors in this 
terrible drama. 

One day Madame de Logny had been to dine at M. 
de la Popetiniéres, at Auteuil. It was late when she 
returned, On entering the court-yard of her hotel, she 
saw all that part of it occupied by Madame de Louvois 
dark and solitary; it was her turn for the box at the 
opera that night. Madame de Logny made her watch 
strike. 

“ Twelve o'clock !” svid she—* retired already! Can 
she be ill? Surely your sister cannot be gone to the 
vpera to-night?” enquired Madame de Logny of her 
younger daughter, whom she had taken home from the 
convent a few days before. 

“ Yes, madam, she had promised to go with Madame 
de Belzunco.” 

This answer somewhat pacified the uneasiness that 
had seized Madame de Logny on seeing all the windows 
shut up, and not a ray of light piercing through the 
black veil that seemed to envelope that part of the build- 
ing. Madame de Logny ufterwards told one of her 
acquaintance that a sinister foreboding had struck her 
the moment her carriage entered the court of her hotel. 

This foreboding was but too well founded. Madame 
de Louvois was no longer at her mother’s. Her husband 
had at length executed the plan which he had been me- 
ditating for several days. He had purchased an hotel, 
and furnished and fitted it up; then, to avoid a scene, 
he had chosen a day when his mother-in-law was ab- 
sent, to inform his wife that, she must leave the mater- 
nal habitation. The anguish of Madame de Louvois 
was extreme. She fell on he: knees befvre her husband, 
grasped his hands, kissed. them, and bedewed them with 
her tears. The sacrifice required of her was too great, 
and, besides, it was unexpected, fur M. de Louvois hod 
kept his intentions secret from his wife; he was aware 
of the necessity of leaving her completely in the dark 
respecting a matter that must give such pain to her 
mother. 

In a few hours the whole business was accomplished. 
Madame de Louvois, in despair, quitted by stealth the 
residence of her mother, never more to return to it. On 


| passing the threshold of that door which she expected 


never to cross but in her coffin, her heart was ready to 
break, and falling upon her keees in the carriage, she 
burst into tears. Her husband, who appreciated the ex- 
tent of the sacrifice which she was making, raised her, 
and, pressing her to his bosom, promised to give her 
back all the happiness she was leaving behind her. But 
at such a moment the poor girl could not listen to him; 
her mother’s faults were effaced at every turn of tho 
wheels of the carriage that was bearing her away. And 
then her sister! that friend of her childhood—that dearly 
beloved sister—not to seo her again! For a moment 
Madame de Louvois thought she must die. 

“T cannot, no, I cannot leave them!” she cried, in an 
anguish that distorted all the features of her lovely face. 

M. de Louvois ordered the carriage to stop. “ You 
are mistress of your actions,” said he to his wife, “I 
shall not oppose your return to your mother’s. . . . But 
you know that I shall never cross her threshold again, 
As for you, it is your duty to return if your heart im- 
pels you todo so. But then ... adieu for ever!” 

At these terrible words Madame de Louvois shuddered. 
What an option was left her!—on the one hand her 
mother and her sister, on the other her husband—a hus. 
band whom she adored! At length nature herself de- 
cided the question. Throwing herself, all in tears, into 
the arms of her husband, she exclaimed: “ Thee! thee! 
but say not that thou wilt never sce my mother more !” 
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M. de Louvois has acknowledged that this exclama- 
tion of the heart so powerfully affected him, that be was 
on the point of taking his wife back to her mother’s. 
But this thought was so transient that Madame de Lou- 
vois never knew of it. They arrived at their new abode, 
and, fur some days, Madame de Louvois’ attention was 
diverted by the arrangements which she had to make 
there. 

But who can describe the fury of Madame de Logny ? 
The fonder she had been of her daughter, the more she 
was enraged at her desertion, as she called her depart- 
ure. According to her, Madame de Louvois ought to 
have had euflicient power over her husband to prevent 
his going. Feelings of the keenest hatred awoke in 
that soul, filled with violent and inordinate passions ; 
and when her younger daughter, terrified by these pa- 
roxysms of fury, besought her with tears to forgive her 
sister, she excluimed: “Silence! talk to me no more of 
that stranger! Has she not another family ?” 

Mademoizelle de Logny was sincerely pious. Edu- 
cated at Panthemont, she had not brought home with 
her that haughtiness, those insupportable manners, and 
all that Christian charity and true piety condemn. She 
loved her sister most tenderly; she respected her mo- 
ther, but she strictly performed towards her all the 
duties of a Christian daughter. The beauty of Made- 
moiselle de Logny was of a different character from that 
of her sister. Madame de Louvois was only handsome— 
her sister was perfectly beautifnl. Her eyes had a look 
which you never forgot if they had been once fixed upon 
you. ‘Their long silken lashes fell over her cheeks with 
that mute and yet most eloquent expression of Raphael’s 
Madonnas. 

As for her, regardless of the things of this world, she 
prayed and wept. Her sister, banished from the mater- 
nal home, appeared to her in her dreams, and haunted 
her incessantly. Her mother, implacable in her resent- 
ment, not only refused letters from Madame de Logny, 
but even forbade her name to be uttered in her presence 
upon the severest penalties. A gardener, who had been 
in the service of the family for twenty-five years, of 
course before Madame de Louvois was born, was dis- 
charged without pity by her cruel mother, because he 
had preserved a shrub which he had planted on the day 
that she received the sacrament for the first time. This 
shrub was a double.flowering acacia. In walking past 
the spot where it was planted, Madame de Logny order- 
ed it to be pulled up. The old gardener took it up with 
such care that it sustained no injury from the removal, 
and replanted it at the bottum of tho little garden at- 
tached to his own cottage. Madame de Logny, being 
informed of this pious fraud, dismissed the old man, be- 
cause he had shown a humane heart in obeying the 
command of an unfeeling mother. ‘ 

Madame de Logny, continually tortured by senti- 
ments of hatred, her mind ever intent on schemes of 
revenge, soon began to fee] the effects of an unnatural 
existence. Her blood became inflamed, and a long and 
painful chronic disease added bodily sufferings to those 
of the spirit. 

Mademoiselle de Logny, devoted from duty, was then 
bound by natural affection to supply the place of the 
absent daughter by her mother’s death-bed. She hoped 
that the moment would come wlien Madame de Logny 
would recall her discarded child; she watched for a 
favourable opportunity, but, alas! such opportunity came 
not. The nearer Madame de Logny approached to the 
grave, the more implacable became her resentment. 
Her daughter was extremely unliappy; she had dis- 
covered a truth which her filial respect had hitherto 
kept concealed from her—her mother had no piety! At 
this solemn moment Mademoiselle de Logny wholly re- 
vealed her admirable character; the timid girl disap- 
peared, to give place to tle Christian daughter. With- 
out swerving from the respect which she owed to her 
mother, she resolved to prevent the frightful misfortune 
of seeing her yield up to God an impenitent soul that 
knew not how to forgive. For five days and nights Ma- 
dame de Louvois had been in her mother’s house, like a 
criminal who was obiiged to take every precaution lest 
her voice or her foot-fall should betray her. A friend of 
Madame de Logny’s, the President de Perigny, a man 
of the strictest integrity, and whose heart was as kind 
and tender as his character was honourable, joined Ma- 
demoiselle de Logny, whom he loved and respected, to 
obtain forgiveness for Madame dé Louvois. At the first 
word Madame de Logny, who was dying, seemed to 
revive, and so terrible was the expression of her counte- 
nance, that her daughter durst not proceed, and made a 
sign to the president to drop the subject. At that mo- 
ment the priest of her parish, having been informed of 
the desperate state of the paticnt, deemed it his duty to 
eal] upon her, though he had not been sent for. On 


seeing him Madame de Logny appeared agitated; she 
turned away, und in that manner expressed her wish. 
But the minister of God was there to fulfil a missicn; 
he spoke to the dying woman of her Maker. Madame 
de Logny, silent and motionless, seemed not to hear the 
words of the priest. He then attempted to reach her 
heart by another way, which he deemed more acceasi- 
ble. He ventured to pronounce the name of Madame de 
Luuvois. At that name the whole frame of the dying 
woman was convulsed; her lips, which had been com- 
pressed to answer the man of God when he spoke to her 
of his mercy, opened to say to the curé, “Sir, | order you 
to begone !” 

The curé submissively withdrew, but, at the request 
of Mademoiselle de Logny, he did not leave the house. 

After he had retired, Madame de Logny appeared 
vehemently agitated. Slie called the President de Pe- 
rigny. 

“ | want to see my notary,” said she to him, in a voice 
trembling with emotion, but with an emotion in which 
there was nothing gentle, “Send for him, and bid him 
make haste; I feel that there is no time to lose.” 

The notary was a man of high probity. He approached 
Madame de Logny with the intention of appeasing the 
irritation of her resentment, with the full extent of which 
he was acquainted; for he had been for two years striv- 
ing to prevail on Madame de Logny not to make an 
unjust disposition of her property. She could not en- 
dure the idea of her elder daughter having her share of 
her fortune. 

The notary hoped that, softened by illness, she would 
be more accessible to his remonstrances; but what was 
his astonishment when the dying woman, half raising 
herself, drily said to him: “I sent for you to make my 
will, not to ask your advice. I never take any one’s 
advice but my own in such an affair as this, especially 
when it is to be settled on a death-bed. . . . If you will 
not write from my dictation, leave me and go about your 
business. My moments are numbered.” 

The notary bowed, and told her that he was ready to 
obey her commands, 

It would take some time to shape the dispositions of 
Madame de Logny into a legal fotin, and when the no- 
tary quitted her chamber she was expiring. Mademoi- 
selle de Logny was meanwhile engaged in prayer, and 
imploring God to guide her in so delicate a predicament. 
Half forewarned by some words which had escaped her 
mother in a moment of delirium, she wished to prevent 
the possibility of giving way to temptation. She re- 
quested the President de Perigny to come to her room. 

When they were alone, she told him that she wae 
extremely uneasy respecting her sister’s situation. “] 
fear,” said she, “that my mother will persist in her 
cruel resolution, and that we shall not be able to obtain 
forgiveness for my sister. Last night, while I was sit- 
ting up with my mother, I caught a few words which 
made me tremble. But if, as | apprehend, I am to be 
made the object ofan unjust preference, I wish to bind 
myself for ever by a solemn engagement. It is to you, 
sir, whom I consider as a father, that I swear”—and 
she dropped upon her kaces before a crucifix—“ to give 
to my sister her rightful share of my mother’s property. 
You are witness and depository of the oath I have taken, 
sir; ... itis as good as a will; and now,” she added, 
* | am bound, happen what may.” 

The president was moved to tears, 

“Let us return to my mother,” said she to M. de 
Perigry, “I have just heard the notary leave her cham- 
ber.” 

Fatigued by the effort which she had made to dictate 
her Jast will, harassed, perhaps, by that doubt which 
settles upon the pillow of the refractory Christian, Ma- 
dame de Logny seemed to suffer more than she had yet 
done, Her short and difficult respiration, her vague and 
unsettled look, a convulsive tremor which shook all her 
limbs, seemed to indicate that her last hour was near at 
hand. Hor daughter fell on her knees beside her bed, 


At this moment ihe priest again entered her cham- 
ber. 
“ Madam,” said he to the patient, “ you are very ill. 
God can no doubt restore you to health, but it is right to 
be prepared for death, and above all, to be a Christian.” 

“Sir,” replied Madame de Logny, her features already 


altered by the approach of death, “ I have before told you 


that | will not suffer the clergy to interfere in my family 
affairs . .. and that is... more perhaps ... than I 

“ Madam,” said the minister with emphasis, inter- 
rupting her, “the moments that God leaves you are too 
precious to be wasted in useless words. You have two 
children.” 

“ Silence ! silence !” 

“ No, madam, I will not keep silence at so awful a 
moment. I am anxivus to save you—to save you from 
yourself. Forgive—in the name of Him who torgave his 
executioners—forgive - 

“ Mother!” cried Mademoiselle de Logny, on her 
knees by the bed side, “ forgive my sister! forgive!” 

“ Never! never!” replied the patient in hollow tone. 

Mademoiselle de Logny made a sign to Perigny to 
fetch her sisier, and taking the already icy hand of Ma- 
dame de Logny, “ Mother,” said she, “while you are 
perhaps accusing my sister of being far away from you, 
here she is!” 

Madame de Logny shuddered and heaved asigh. Her 
daughter continued, “ For six days she has shared my 
vigils—here she is—here !” 

At these words Madame de Logny mustered her re- 
maining strength. She half raised herself in her bed, 
darted a wild look at the door where Madame de Lou- 
vois, supported by the president, awaited the sentence 
of her mother. At sight of her the face of the expiring 
woman, already distorted by the hand of death, became 
absolutely frightful. A hoarse rattling was heard in 
her throat, and she Jaunched at her unhappy daughter 
these appalling words, “I curse thee!” Sinking back 
upon her pillow, she expired, a few moments afterwards, 
in horrible convulsions. 

As for her wretched daughter, she had fallen sense. 
less under her mother’s anathema ; and for several hours 
her life was despuired of, On coming to herself she left 
the house where her mother had given birth to her, and 
where she had just struck her with death. From that 
moment she never had one happy day; and very few 
years elapsed between the meternal malediction and the 
decease of the innocent victim of ber curse. 





—s— 
COTERIES AND PETTICOAT-ERIES. 


Oar attention has been attracted towards a public 
meeting that recently took place in Yorkstire, com- 
posed exclusively of females, the object of which was to 
enquire into certain provisions of the new poor law, and 
petition for their abolition. Every thing wes perfectly 
regular and business-like in the proceedings—a chair. 
woman presided,—speeches were made, and motions 
moved and seconded in a style much more creditable 
than many a public meeting of the other sex that we 
have attended. 

Is there not something more in this than meets the 
eye? We have spoken on the subject with inen of all 
parties. Some shook their heads and looked uncasily— 
others dropped mysterious hints and prophetic warn- 
ings—radicals thought agitation was going a little too 
far—the whigs talked of Magna Charta and the Rights 
of Man—and the conservatives trembled for the safety 
of the constitution. It appears to be the general sup- 
position that our fair countrywomen, having found out 
how well they can manage political matters when left 
to themselves, will not be satisfied till they take them 
entirely into their own hands, Even should the result 
realise the fear, we see nothing so very alarming. We 
are neither followers of Frances Wright nor of Mary 
Woolstoncroft, yet we could look upon a female parlia- 
ment with the completest conviction that in such an 





and offeied up silent prayers. At this t the 
clock struck twelve. Madame de Logny shuddered. 
That sound, dying away in the distance, seemed to her 
to be a sort of call. 

“What o’clock is that?” she asked, in a tolerably 
firm tone. 

“ Twelve, mother,” answered Mademoiselle de Logny. 

“Twelve! ... that is the last time I shall hear it 
strike.” 

Mademoiselle de Logny, after repeating several 
prayers in a low tone, gradually raised her voice. 

Madame de Logny, interrupting her daughter, asked 
what she was saying. 

“ The prayers for tue passion, mother.” 





“Prayers! I want no prayers! I can’t pray, not I.” 


embly we possessed a fair representation. ‘There is 
also a particular justice in the anticipated change—if 
precedents are of any value—fur, although man and wile 
are usually considered as one individual, if any division 
takes place, there can be no doubt about which is the 
“better half;” and in single instances, which, spite of 
the paradox, are any thing but solitary, the ladies have 
invariably exercised the privilege of voting ay or no, 
when, by a strange coincidence, it is always discovered 
that “the ayes have it.” 

When it is remembered how completely the interest 
of the sex is bound up in this momentous question, and 
that the sovereign is a female, the panic of the gentle- 








men t be dered extraordinary, and that the 


latter evinced a very prudent policy in negutiving Mr. 
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Grantley Berkeley’s motion to provide a gallery for the 
ladies in the house of commons, tha! they might hear 
the debates in some sort of comfort, is obvious. ‘They 
knew no woman of sense would submit to the hardship 
of holding her tongue when she had any thing to say, 
and that once in the house, admitted on the pretext of 
being entertained by its proceedings, she would soon 
show that she had gome business there. 

Supposing that the ladies should supersede the gentle- 
men in the legislature, it is uct likely that the forms 
of the house would ever be set at naught. Knowing the 
attachment of the sex for soirées, fétea, and similur 
assemblages, it cannot be imagined that there would be 
no “parties ;” bat we do believe that they possess such 
a sense of decorum us would keep them from following 
the examples lately set them, by calling each other per- 
jurers, and all such ugly names. Whatever they did, 
it stands to reason they wou!d do handsomely; and so 
perfectly unprejudiced would they be, that to them alone 
can we look for “ measures, not men.” In short, it is 
difficult to say which we should admire most, their forms 
or their reforms. As for annual parliaments, they could 
not say a word in favour of such a thing, because it is 
so inconsistent with their known liberality to offer any 
one short commens. The repeal of the union would never 
be considered by them, for they do not approve of di- 
vorces. But we must not speculate too confidently; we 
have heard it ill-naturedly remarked, that they do not 
always know their own minds, therefore it would seem 
something like presumption in us to appear famulir with 
them. 


This at least we know, that the Yorkshire meeting 
has created a great sensation among all classes of wo. 
mankind in the realm. In the highest classes the move- 
ment is expected to commence at least as soon as Al. 
mack’s begins. Indeed, we can positively assert that 
(possibly in expectation of a seat in parliament,) wives 
have begun to husband their resources, and the unmar- 
ried are diligently preparing answers to anticipated 
“ addresses,” —Court Journal. 


—>— 


ENDITOR’S TABLE. 


In a late discourse, which we have already 
eommended, a phillipic was introduced, de- 
signed to hit hard the regular puffers of litera- 
ture, who exalt “to the empyrean” each suc- 
cessive publication of the day. The subject is 
one we have long laboured to, and probably it is 
one that time may, improve. It is not the only 
evil under which society groans. To live in 
the world, and to tolerate its goings on, require 
either the influence of a good substantial pas- 
sion, or no small share of fiivolity. At the 
outset of life, when we are boiling over with 
health and temperament, when we are warm 
in the pursuit of beauty, pleasure, or wealth, 
we may contrive to shut our eyes to what is 
passing around us, and to wrap ourselves up in 
an optimism founded much more on the tone 
of our own organs, than on the realities of 
existence. But when the period of illusions is 
past—when we have arrived at “ years of dis- 
cretion,” and, ceasing to feel, begin to think, 
s0 many incongruities stare us in the face, such 
varied forms of evil press upon the attention, 
that unless we can take refuge in constitutional 
earelessness, or in determined habits of trifling, 
we may as well beat a retreat, for we are no 
longer fit for the world, nor the world for us. 
To live in society, we must sympathise with it; 
but no sympathy can exist between the knaves 
and fools, who are playing the game of make- 
believe, (when politicians, &c. quarreling over 
the stakes,) and the désabusé, who sees through 
their trickery and despises its objects. There 
is no disguising the fact, that all living creatures 
exist in a state of natural warfare; and that 
man (in hostility with all) is at enmity also with 
his own species. Man is the natural enemy of 
man; and society, unable to change his nature, 
succeeds but in establishing a hollow truce, by 





which fraud is substituted for violence. Expe- 
rience points out that killing and eating our 
fellow man, however amusing, is but a coarse 
method of turning him to account; that our 
end is better attained after the Abyssinian me- 
thod, of operating on the living subject; that 
lying and imposture are better and safer modes 
of working the raw material than roasting him 
whole. On the other hand, it is pleasanter to 
the victims to be cheated than murdered, and 
as every man stands, or may stand, in the dou- 
ble relation of pursuer and prey, the voice of 
the victims goes for something in the calcula- 
tion. This is the true basis of social institutes; 
and the theoretic perfection of society would 
be found in that state in which a maximum of 
humbug should be united with a minimum of 
suspicion, in which the trout might be tickled 
with the greatest dexterity, and the powerful 
might, like the vampire-bat, fan the powerless 
into a delicious slumber, while they were wast- 
ing their substance. 

Though thus full of cannibal propensities, 
the conservative principle of society shows us 
that while every one desires to eat his neigh- 
bour, every one is anxious that his enemy shall 
not eat him; and that while each is meditating 
an attack upon the other, all are obliged to look 
to their own defence. 
society, war existed in its fullest developement, 
and the waste of human life was enormots. In 
the feudal times, almost every one above the 
condition of a serf preyed upon his neighbour, 
and the chieftain was a wholesale consumer. 
The misery resulting from this state of things 
produced a gradual change. ‘he feeble con- 
spired to secure themselves: power became 
more equalised ; and the spirit of liberty curb- 
ed the spirit of cannibalism. The desire still 
subsists unabated in the heart of man; and the 
wits of the dethroned tyrants of the earth are 
set to work to defraud those whom they can no 
longer overpower. One is not surprised when 
an oculist deceives a blind world, but that peo- 
ple with their eyes open should continue to be- 
lieve that they see truth, is miraculous. 

It is impossible to turn a steady eye upon 
society, without being convinced that to live 
at the expense of the community is the great 
object of all the world; that the various debates 
which are maintained respecting liberty, bank- 
ing, free trade, andecurrency, are all but so 
many modifications of the one great question 
of who shall work and who enjoy. Neither can 
it escape remark, that fraud and hypocrisy are 
the two great instruments for complicating 
the discussion; and that popular ignorance is 
the raw material of political fortunes. The 
man who disdains to join the conspiracy against 
his species, is not more disgusted with the 
knavery, than with the dupery with which he is 
surrounded. Whichever way he turns, he is 
encompassed by a circumvallation of common 
places ; and the pert self-sufficiency with which 
the multitude repeat them as undeniable truths, 
is at least as provoking as the easy impudence 
of the clever rogues who scarcely take the pains 
to conceal the machinery of their phantasma- 
goria, or of affecting to believe the doctrines 
they preach. In such a case, what is to be 
done, * when to be grave exceeds all power of 
face 1” 


Yes and No.—'The author of this popular 
novel is Lord Mulgrave, some time Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. 


In the early stages of 





Chinese Collection.—There is every prospect 
that Mr. Dunn’s ** Chinese Collection’ will be 
ready for exhibition on the day before Christ- 
mas. A great number of artists have been at 
work for three months in getting it ready, and 
really the Jabour that has been performed in 
that period has been surprising. 


Having more than once alluded to this extra- 
ordinary exhibition of the people and the things 
of the most extraordinary nation on the earth, 
we may be indulged, now that its opening is 
so near, with a few remarks on its extent and 
value. Books describe and even give engrav- 
ings; but the thing described is much more 
forcibly impressed on the mind when we sce 
it; we learn geography by traveling, and when 
a giraffe is presented to the eye, the perfect 
impression remains. So it is with other mat- 
ters. We are not far wrong in saying that Mr. 
Dunn’s collection, made at great expense dur- 
ing eight years of persevering labour, at once 
transports us to China. The paintings alone, 
occupying several hundred frames, afford an 
admirable peep at all their peculiarities; the 
process of cultivating tea and preparing it for 
market; the silk processes; the domestic ar- 
rangements, panorainas of cities and towns; 
their tools, portraits of distinguished men; of 
their temples and modes of worship, boats, 
their insects, birds, flowers, and fish, &c., thus 
displayed by native artists, would alone enable 
us to judge the nation. 


But even these highly coloured pictures 
would probably fail with many, if they were 
not conjoined with the greatest portion of the 
very things they were meant to illustrate. We 
have then in addition accurate likenesses of 
men well known in Canton; mandarins, mer- 
chants, artificers, coolies, &c., faken in clay, 
and dressed in accurate costumes; the shoe- 
maker at his last, the blacksmith at his anvil, 
and the young lady with small feet, sewing at 
her rich work-table; the boat-woman ready for 
a fare; the shopkeeper behind his real counter 
displaying his wares to purchasers; the gentle- 
man in his elegant palanquin with bearers and 
footmen, &c. &c., comprising nearly eighty 
of the most speaking figures ever sct up by 
able artist. Then we have a large Chinese 
room filled with real furniture, such as is gene- 
rally used, and divided from the saloon by a 
superb trellice-work screen, the like of which 
for gorgeous splendour has never been seen in 
North America et least. It must be remem- 
bered by those of our readers who visit this 
collection, that this screen is not a rarity in 
Canton; it is one of a kind in general use, 
there being whole streets of the artificers whose 
business it is to manufacture them. That none 
of this curious work should ever before have 
found its way to this country, is truly remark- 
able. It will be found extending over the cases 
the whole Jength of the north side of the mag- 
nificent saloon, rich in gilding and brilliant 
colours. The entrance screen is alone worth 
a visit; differing as it does entirely from the 
one we have named, it may yet find admirers, 
who will prefer its spring-like effect. 


The porcelain we can convey no idea of on 
paper. It is richer and superior to any collec- 
tion we have seen elsewhere. The models of 
boats, the lanterns, the bridges, implements of 
all sorts, birds, beasts, minerals, shells, fishes, 
reptiles and insects, would almost set up a mu- 
scum themselves alone; while the innumerable 
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et ceteras stagger one at the idea of description 
even in a catalogue. 

We must not excite expectation too highly 
before the opening, lest disappointment should 
be the result. To our readers at a distance we 
may say, however, that Philadelphia is on the 
point of offering to strangers a view of the 
greatest Chinese museum in the Christian 
world; and to enforce the idea, we may state, 
that it entirely fills a room one hundred and 
sixty feet long by sixty-five in breadth. This 
curious exhibition is the result of the untiring 
efforts of a Philadelphia merchant, who, during 
eight years, and by the aid of his Chinese 
friends and agents, and a young Philadelphia 
naturalist, Mr. W. W. Wood, has presented his 
countrymen with an invaluable gift; a study, in 
fact, that will enable them to comprehend what 
so few have ever been at liberty to inspect, 
many of the articles having been brought from 
the interior of China, where foreigners rarely 
if ever penetrate. No stranger who visits our 
city will leave it without a lengthened view of 
this collection, formed by a happy combination 
of circumstances that may not, and most pro- 
bably will not, ever occur to an American 
again. It is a “sealed book”’ even to our citi- 
zens until put in order; when that is accom- 
plished, by this day week, probably, we expect 
to hear the wonders of China absorb the con- 
versation of all, even of the busy politician and 
the solitary book-worm. 


The Teeth. Some time since we gave no- 
tice of a new mode of extracting teeth, which 
gave rise to some controversy. As many per- 
sons enquire particularly on the subject, we 
think it right to avail ourselves of the know- 
ledge of a valued friend, Dr. Goddard, who 
has published the annexed in a late medical 
journal. Here we wash our hands of the 
topic :— 

DESRIPTION OF THE LIGAMENTUM DENTIS. 


BY PAUL GODDARD, M. D. 


“A few months since, an advertisement appeared in 
the Philadelphia newspapers, stating that a dentist, by 
the name of Humphreys, possessed the power of ex- 
tracting teeth with very little force or pain, and by a 
mode peculiar to himself. Conceiving that he possessed 
merely an improved form of forceps, or some similar 
instrument, it excited but little attention on my part. 
But when I was informed by Mr. Rorer that another 
dentist, and the original discoverer of the new method, 
(Dr. Caldwell,) had taken out a very difficult tooth for 
him, without pain, and that the new method consisted 
in cutting with a penknife something which held the 
tooth in its place, I resolved to scrutinise the matter 
closely. Accordingly, I sought Dr. Caldwell’s acquaint- 
ance, but found him determined io keep his discovery a 
secret. I then procured a jaw, and making a careful 
dissection, satisfied myself of the existence of a ligament. 
This consists of short, strong, ligamentous fibres, exist- 
ing on one side of the human tooth only, and unites the 
neck of the tooth to the edge of the alveolar process. 
The fibres arise from the edge of the alveolus between 
the teeth, and proceeding forwards in the case of the 
molars, and inwards in the case of the incisors, is insert- 
ed into the neck of the tooth, not quite the sixteenth of 
an inch from the edge of the enamel. Its size (and of 
course its re gs varies with the class of teeth to 
which it belongs. In the incisors, it is a narrow tape- 
like band—in the cuepidati and bicuspidati, it is wider, 
and in the molars, it is as wide as the neck of the tuoth 
and very strong. A few of its fibres are blended with 
the gum in its neighbourhood, and thus we may account 
for its occasional laceration when a tooth is extracted. 
Its adhesion to the tvoth is stronger than to the jaw, 
and, if not cut, it is commonly dragged out with the 
tooth. Its ligamentous character is very distinct, the 
fibres being white and shining, like tendon. 

“ After making this dissection, I applied to Dr. Gald- 
well to remove a large molar, which had given me great 
trouble for two or three years, and although my teeth 


had always yielded with difficulty, he removed the one 
in question with great ease and very little pain. I have 
seen several teeth which were cxtracted by him, and am 
convinced that he possesses a tact in severing the liga- 
ment and removing the tooth, which will give him pre. 
eminent success.” 


—=——— 
MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 
ITALY. 


The literary world of Upper Italy has experienced a 

a heavy loss in the death of Carla Boucheron, the princi- 

pal promoter and guardian of Roman literature in Italy. 

He wrote the language of Cicero, Virgil, and Tacitus 

with as much fluency as his mother tongue, of which his 

biographies of Caluso and Priocca afford ample proof. 
RUSSIA. 

A complete collection of minerals peculiar to Russia 
and Siberia, comprising 980 specimens, bas been pre- 
sented by the Emperor of Russia to a natural history 
society in the north of England, to be delivered free ol 
all charge. 

GREECE. 

Of the 3,000 copies of “ The Prophecies of Agathan 
galo,” very few remain unsold; they predict the fall of 
the present (Bavarian) dynasty, and its replacement by 
a race of fair people. 

HINDOSTAN. 

A prospectus is published of a plan for lighting Cal- 
cutta with gas. 

The Iliad of Homer has just been translated into 
Sanscrit. 

—<>— 


VARIETIES. 


Paper.—MM. Montgolfier, paper-makers, have, it is 
said, substituted wooden chips for rag in their manufac- 
ture; and besides this, they expect soon to have on sale 
a wooden pasteboard, which shall be impervious to the 
wet, and prove an econumical substitute for slate in the 
covering of the roofs of buildings. 

A Compromise with Conscience.—O]d Ferdinand of Na- 
ples was addicted, with a royal addiction, tu the chasse 
aux oiseaux ; so royally, indeed, that he would not be 
prevailed upon to balk his diversion even on the death 
of his queen. He continued to potter about, therefore, 
his gun on his sboulder, though he ought to have been 
mourning; but, as a compromise with his conscience, 
between love of his amusement and grief for his bereave- 
ment, he told his courtiers he should shoot nothing but 
very little birds.— Notes on Naples. 

The gallant Sic Thomas Thompson, who lost his left 
leg in the battle of Copenhagen, jocosely observed in a 
convivial company, that he still used his left leg, and his 
left leg only. How can that be? csked one of the com- 
pany. Why (replied the gallant veteran), because my 
right leg is the only one that is now left to me. 

New Carburet of Hydrogen.—A new carburet of hy- 
drogen has been extracted in France from the oil of 
potatoes. It consists of 86 of carbon and 14 of hydro. 
gen, and the density of its vapour is 5 06. 


—_——- 


TEACHING THE LANGUAGES. 


We have ever been convinced, both from theory and 
experience, that the very best method of teaching the 
languages is to follow the plan adupted by the child in 
learning its mother tongue. It first acquires the vocabu- 
lary ; and it is not until many years have passed over its 
head that it has the rules of grammar, always difficult of 
comprehension, drilled into it, although previous to this 
time, it has learned to speak not only intelligibly, but— 
if its parents have been well educated—correctly. 

Such ought, we think, to be the course- pursued by 
the child of larger growth, whén desirous of learning 
a foreign language. Instead of retarding himself by 
grammatical rules—admirable at their proper place and 
time—he ought, first of all, to acquire an adequate voca- 
bulary. 

These remarks have been suggested by the prospectus 
of un intelligent foreigner of the name of Oehlschlager, 
which has been lately placed before us. His system is 
the one above recommended, and he has the best evi- 
dences of its advantages, having carried it into success- 
fal operation on various occasions. We are persuaded, 
that by this system a better practical acquaintance with 
the language of a foreign country may be acquired by 
a month’s study than by a year’s according to the ordi- 
se methods. 

or further particulars enquiry may be made at the 
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